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HISTORICAL 
SKETCHES OF MASONRY NO. 22. 


The following letter from the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts to Gen. Wasnineton, on his final 
retirement to private life, and his reply to the same, 
will be read with a great degree of interest. It 


was the last of his correspondence with the Grand 
Lodge of this state: — 


The East, the West, and the South, of the Grand || 


Lodge of Ancient, Free and Accepted Masons of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to thetr 
most worthy brother WaAsHInGTON. 


Wisuine ever to be foremost in testimonials of 
respect and admiration for those virtues and services 
with which you have so long adorned and benefited 
our common country; and not the last nor least to 
regret the cessation of them in the public councils 
ofthe Union; your brethren of the Grand Lodge 
embrace the earliest opportunity of greeting you on 
the calm retirement you have contemplated to your- 
self. 

Though, as Citizens, they lose you in the active 
labors of political life, they hope, as Masons, to tind 


From the cares of state, and the fatigues of public 
business, our institution opens a recess, affording all 
the relief of tranquility, the harmony of peace, and 
the refreshment of pleasure: of these may you par- 
lake in all their purity and satisfaction; and we 
Will assure ourselves that your attachment to this 
“cial plan will increase, and that, under the aus- 
pices of your encouragement, assistance, and pa- 
tonage, the Craft will attain the highest ornament, 
Perfection, and praise. And it is our ardent prayer, 
thet when your light shall be no more visible in this 
*arthly temple, you may be raised to the ail perjeel 
lodge above; be seated on the right of the Su- 


youin the pleasing sphere of fraternal engagement. | 


Isaian Tuomas, S. Grand Warden. 
JosepH Lavucuton, J. G. Warden. 


Daniex Otiver, Grand Sceretary. 
Boston, March 21, 1797. 


WASHINGTON’S REPLY. 


To the Grand Lodge of Ancient, Free and Ac- 


cepted Masons in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chuselts. 


BroruHers, 


| It was not until these few days, that I have been 
favored by the receipt of your affectionate address, 
dated in Boston the 21st of March. 
| For the favorable sentiments you have been 
pleased to express on the occasion of my past ser- 
vices, and for the regrets with which they are ac- 
| companied for the cessation of my public functions, 
| I pray you to accept my best acknowledgments and 
gratitude. 

No pleasure, except that which results from a 
consciousness of having, to the utmost of my abili- 
ties, discharged the trust which has been reposed 


\in me by my country, can equal the satisfaction | 
‘feel from the unequivocal proofs I continually re- 
ceive of its approbation of my public conduct; and 
I beg you to be assured, that the evidence thereof, 
| which is exhibited by the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
1 chusetts, is not among the least pleasing or grateful 
to my feelings. 
| Inthat retirement which declining years induced 
me to seek, and which repose, to a mind long em- 
| ployed in public concerns, rendered necessary, my 
wishes that bounteous Providence will continue to 
bless and preserve our country in peace, and in the 
prosperity it has enjoyed, will be warm and sin- 
cere; and my attachment to the Society of which 
we are members, will dispose me always to contri- 
bute my best endeavors to promote the honor and 
interest. of the Craft. 

For the prayer you offer in my behalf, I entreat 
you to accept the thanks of a grateful heart, with 
the assurance of my fraternal regard and best wish- 


the members of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


The corner stone of a Methodist Church in Portsmouth, 

|N.H. was laid with masonic ceremonies on Monday last 

'The procession was formed at Masonic Hall, at 10 

| o'clock, in the usual manner; and moved, preceded by 
the citizens, to the place where the building is \o be 

cree ed We have not seen an account of the proceed- 
ings, and cannot, therefore, state particulars. 


es for the honor, happiness, and prosperity of all | 


You say you “have soberly investigated the 
subject of Masonry, so far as it is within your sight, 
(and pretend not to judge about what lies beyond 
your knowledge) and cannot be reconciled to it.” 
Within your sight, my beloved Elder, and that of 
the public, there are many glaring imperfections, 
common to human nature. Permit me to say, that 
these are departures from the moral principles 
of the institution, and sometimes occasion expulsion 

from the fraternity; yet, perhaps, not as often as 
they should. It is always lamentable to see mem- 
bers of any good institution act below their privi- 
leges or contrary to their principles: yet we see 
this in the political, in the moral, and the religious 
world; while the principles from which they have 
swerved remain the same. An Arnold, a Burr, a 
Judas, and a host of others, might be cited in the 
case. 

You also remark, ‘“ The nature, and what is es- 
sential to masonry, is directly opposite to the Gos- 
pel of Christ.” What is essential to masonry can 
only be understood by those who are acquainted 
with its principles. I feel myself prepared to judge 
of what lies 6eyond the knowledge of all who have 
not been initiated, and can conscientiously say, that, 
although masonry does not reach so high as the 
_ever-blessed Gospel, yet, like reason and science, 
it is not contrary to it. ‘They all may be dispensed 
with, or all made as handmaids, subservient to that 
best of institutions, 

You say, “the one conceals and wraps you in 
darkness, the other calls you out of it to marvelous 
light, to walk in the day as a child of the light.” 
We are in darkness on that subject until introduced 
to the light of its knowledge; and if the figure (and 
our mystery abounds with scriptural figures and 
allusions) is not too glaring, it may be compared to 
the pillar of cloud, which was light to those ac- 
quainted with it, but darkness to those who were 
not in the secret with Moses. Now, it is often 
inculeated in the lodges that we walk worthy of 
the vocation wherewith we are called, and accord- 
ing to the morality of the Bible. And it isa favor- 
ite text, “* Let your light so shine before men that 
they may See your good works and glorify your Fa- 
ther which is in heaven:” by which is meant, not 
to publish the secrets of the fraternity, but by a 
well ordered life and upright conversation to glori- 
fy God. With regard to entering into the know- 
ledge of the mysteries about which you inquire, I 


shave to say, we have the precedent of great and 
good men, we have the personal word and assurances 
of faithful christian brethren, and the information 
which is to be found in books on the subject, all for 
our guide. 

You ask, “ Do not the scriptures command you 
to come out from the world and be separate? Can 
you go into the masonic society without that union 


which the scriptures forbid? * The masonic fra- 


K ternity is a band of men united for each other's 
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_ the world—may we not with manly and dignified 


Vou. 


mutual advantage and for the benefit of their fami- 
lies and the world at large. ‘The apostle says, “« Do 
good unto all men, especially the household of 
faith.’ This speciality surely could not injure the 
rest of mankind. A man has fellowship with his 
fellow men, first, according to the nature of his 
species: and secondly, according to the principles 
of compact under which he acts. As, for instance, 
a member of our church professes, on his receptiox, 
to be governed by the principles of the Gospel, and 
to have a special love to the brethren. But is he 
to love no one else? Is not love to his neighbor, to 
his country, to his countrymen, to mankind in gen- 
eral, in strict accordance with his obligation asa 
member of the church? Do we not see our mem- 
bers associating with the world, in the musterfield| 
and the camp, in the court house, in the jury box |, 
and the jury room, sometimes shut up for whole || 
nights together, and as directors of banks in secret, |, 
and as counsellors of state, and as members of legis- |. 
latures and of congress sitting whole months togeth- |, 
er, and sometimes with closed doors; and with 
classes in colleges—in all these places, and many 
more, side by side with unbelievers? And do they 
do all this without getting contaminated or detiled? 
And is the Lodge (where they open and close their 
meetings with prayer, where the open Bible is one 
of the first objects you see, and is the foundation of || 


their mysteries) the only place where a brother |, 


cannot be trusted with himself, his fellow men, and 
his God? If we can go wherever business or duty 
calls us by previous appointment or of choice, and 
yet not have unchristian anion and fellowship with 


sentiments mix with the fraternity at the Lodge 
without receiving injury thereby? The apostle 
tells his Corinthian brethren that if they would alto- | 
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| properties, that, as natural philosophers, we have to do, | ‘on each square of the micromete: glass, of 1-840th of an 


— 


of an inch; so as to render visible by means of a micro- 
scope, 400,000,000 parts within the compass of a Square 
inch. ‘Thus, allowing 60 minute a division to be accom. 
plished, there would be 20,060,000,0C0 parts rendered 
visible in a grain of gold 
Minute indeed although this artificial division of matter 
be, it yet falls far short of the degree of minuteness which 
janes our observation in many of the processes and pro. 
| ductions of Nature. The extent to which this is carrieg 
in evaporation and combustion, and in diffusion of effluyia 
Sequel to the Introduction of Natural Philosophy. By from odorous bodies, is altogether incalculable: and jp 
Mr. N. Short. the animal world, we have reason to believe, there exists 
ON THE GENERAL. PROPERTIES OF BODIES. ‘ja minuteness of organization far exceeding our Present 
The preceding observations, which are intended to ii- | Powers of perception. Captain Scoresby, in one of bis 
lustrate the nature of the study of Physics, lead us, before || veges, 
entering upon the experimental detail of the science, to | with [pee color. Suspecting 
the consideration of the ‘‘General Properties of Bodies.” curlosity to exam. 
Of the essence of matter we know nothing; and con- | | 
waite , truth of his conjecture. The water was found full of an. 


ARTIST. 


urch ondismayed, the dark pro.ound 
Where Nature works in secret, trace the fortas 
Of atomsmoving with meessant change 
Their elemental round, behold the seeds 
Orbeme, and the energy of life. 
Kondling the mass with ever active flame ;: 
Then say ifnought in these external scenes 
Can move thy wonder—— 


SCIENTIFIC MEMORABILIA. 


(London Mechanics’ Magazine.) 


It is with | 
its properties, and with the sensible modification of these | imaleuli, so small that 50 were estimated on ag ey 
Nothing, indeed is more evident than that any speculation | inch to the side. A drop occupied 529 of these squares: 
whatever, which pretends to define the essence of maiter, “0 that 2: ange ty of the sea-water contained 26,450 of 
must be in reality, a mere specification of its properties. these animalculi. Ther e would be, therefore, reckoning 
The general properties of bodies are three— Extension, | 60 drops to a dram, in a gallon of this water, a number of 
Impenetrability, and Inertia. living creatures, exceeding by one half the whole popu. 
Betenston. ilation of the globe. Within the compass of a common 
Space and extension are different denominations of the | Comer there would be room enoungh for one hundred 
same thing. To say that a body is extended is equiva- and fifty millions of such tiny beiugs to sport. And if 
lent to saying that it occupies space, or simply that it)) ¥ “"PPO*e the fiuids, which no doubt form a part of their | 
exists. For it is in consequence of perceiving the exist- ee be een i: composition with tho~e which 
ence of bodies that we are led to form any notion of space coeunine through the individuals of more bulky tribes, the 
| whatever. minuteness of the component particles must be far beyond 
A body is said to be extended in three dimensions— what we can form any conception of. 
length, breadth and thickness; terms which require no 
definition. Length, exclusive of breadth and thickness,|| By Impenetrability is meant, that the same identical 


II Imp: NITRABILITY. 


gether avoid the company of sinful men, « then | 
they must needs go out of the world.” We have | 
fellowship for a citizen as a fellow-citizen, for a, 
farmer as a fellow-farmer, for man as a fellow-crea- 
ture, and for a Christian as a fellow-christian. 1. 
can but think that I am duly impressed with the 
exhortation “to walk in love and in fellowship 
with the brethren.” It was not because I loved them 
less that I became a mason; it was like reading a 
new book on the subject of humanity or philanthro- 
py, in which some subjects are touched with new 
coloring, and some sentiments presented in a varied 
and improved light. But this with some might be 
esteemed criminal, as tbe Bible is all sufficient. 
Would not this be following the example of the 
Saracens, who on taking Alexandria, and finding 
there the seven hundred thousand volumes of Gre- 
cian literature, said that if they were contrary to 
the Alcoran they were injurious, and if according 
to it they did not need them—and thus commanded 


constitutes a dine; length and breadth, exclusive of thick- portion of space cannot be pervaded by two distinct par- 
| ness, constitute a superficies; length, breadth and thick- || ticles of matter at the «ametime. It is evident, that i 
“ness, are inseparable from our conceptions ofa solid. A | different bodies could at the same moment occupy the 
physical point is the lowest conceivable portion of space.||S@Me portion of space, however small; that, conse- 
| When a body is said \o have figure, all that is meant || quently, matter would be subject to annihilation. Of the 
is, that it octupies a definite portion of space. Ard as||@uihilation of a single particle of matter, however, the 
we have no knowledge of any portion of space which, | ®XPerience of mankind has afforded no evidence. 
matter of some sort or other may not occupy, to our con-|| With regard to what are usually denominated solid 
ceptions, matier must seem susceptible of assuming forms) bodies, their impenetrability is universally acknowledged: — 
without end. Bodies, however, we find, differ in their. ‘but in the case of fluids, where ‘he particles readily yield 
capacities for receiving and retaining different figures. to pressure, this property is not at first sight so evident. | 
Those which are usually called solid bodies, receive new. It is easy, however, to be convinced of the existence of 
| figures with difficulty, and retain them easily; whereas thi+ property in the least apparrent cases. Of the bodies 
fluids receive new forms easily, but are incapable of re- with which we are familiar, common air seems least it 
taining these forms without the intervention of solids. | Possession of this property. To prove the impenetn- 
Organized and crystalized bodies have figures peculiar to} | bility of air, however, all that is necessary is merely to 
themselves. prevent its diffusion. If it be attempted to thrust anai! 
The infinite divisibility of matter is necessarily con-| | tight piston into an air tight barrel, no force will be found 


that they should be burnt? [ did wish and _ still 
wish to increase in knowledge, and by so doing 
profit the church as well as myself and others in 
general, and preach to men and to masons standing 
on their own ground, and thus, by divine assistance, 
gain some. 

To be Continued, 
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MASONIC. 
TO THE GENTLEMEN’S FRATERNITY. 


M. HORSMWAN, 


HAS constantly for sale, Master Mason’s and Royal 


Arch Aprons and Sashes, at the stores of Mr. Thomas 


Dyer and Mr. Stewart Hastings, Congress-street. 


She humbly solicits their patronage—the least favor 


gratefully acknowledged. 


nected with its capability of being extended without limit. sufficient to drive it to the bottom. If a common tumble! 
For if any line, however small, may be extended at plea-| ‘be inverted in a bason of water the water will be foun 
sure, any given line is evidently the extension of a line incapable of filling the interior of the tumbler whilst it # 
indefinitely small: that is, the line is infinitely divisible. kept in its inverted state. Tne air in the immersed tum 
The actual division of bodies into parts, however, must ‘bler will occupy less space than before. ‘This is a prool 
be limited; because any assignable part must be a finite of its compressibility. That the water cannot be made to 
“magnitude. Nevertheless, we know that actual division. ‘fill the tumbler entirely, is a sufficient proof of the ait’s 
of bodies is capable of being carried to an incredible de- | impenetrability, 


/gree of minuteness. 


III 
It is known for instance, that 3-4 of a grain of carmine, | By Inertia is meant the property which bodies posse#| 


powdered from the cochineal, is perceptible, if diffused of remaining unchanged in the same state, if left entirely } 
‘throughout 300,000 times its weight of water. Now, to themselves. ‘‘A body in motion will continue in mo j 
supposing 1-4 of a grain of the fluid to contain 5 particles | tin, and at rest will continue at rest, till acted upon by 
\of the coloring principle, the number of visible parts in. "some external force.” 
the 3-4 of a grain of carmine would be four millions and | The inertia of bodies may be explained by a variety f { 
a half. ‘experiments. It is familiar to our constant experience | 

It is well known too, that a grain of gold can be beaten that in proportion as we remove obstacles out of the WY bi 
out so as to cover an extent of 50 square inches. Mr. of a body in motion, the diminution of velocity is Pf* ( 


vented. Inthe case of a ball rolling upon ice, for in- e 


N. B.—Masters of Lodges may have them by the dozen (ones of the Mint, by means of a beautifully accurate 


at reduced prices. 


J machine, can draw, I believe, 20,000 lines in the space | stance, the smoother the ball and the smoother the SY — 
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face of the ice, the further the ball is perceived to rool 
under the influence of a given impul-e; +o that were this 
globe of a perfectly spherical surface, such as wou'd 
oppose no resistance from friction to a ball put in motion 
upon it-——and were the ball at the same time to meet with 
no retardation from the medium through which it rools, 
or in consequence of the inequalities of its own surface— 
we can assign no reason why motiun should not be. per- 
petual. 

We are familiar too with the facts, that of two connec- 
ted bodies at rest, when one is suddenly put in motion, 
the other remains unmoved; and of two such bodies in 
motion, when one is suddenly stopped, the other goes on 
unchanged in velocity and direction, unle-s in as far as in 
either case the body untouched may be influenced by fric- 
tion and gravity. Thus inthe case of a pointed rod sta- 
tioned in a hole of the ground, with a snuff box ,or some 
such object, poised upon its vertex, when the rod is 
struck suddenly, the snuff box, it is well known, drops in- 
to the hole beneath; and in the case of a person carrying 
a pitcher full of water, if the pitcher be suddenly stop- 
ped, it is well known that the water is spilled in the di- | 
rection of the motion. 


These facts assume a variety of | | 
forms, and give rise to many amusing experiments 


| 


THE ESSAYIST. 


NUMBER XIX. 


OF THE INCLINED PLAVYE | 


The fourth mechanical power is the inclined plane, | 
which is of great use for rolling up heavy bodies to any | 
considerable height. It is formed by placing boards, tim- 
ber or earth in a sloping direction. The force «vith which 
any body descends upon a slope or inclined plan, is to’ 
the force with which it would fa!l perpendicuiarly to the 
same level, as the height of the slope is to its length.— | 
For example. Let the length of the slope be twelve | 
feet, and the difference of level, between the upper and 
lower ends be four feet, the force with whicha body | 
would fall down the slope, will be to that by which it | 
would fall that length, as four to twelve. Caehpaeeanttn, | 
if the case be reversed, a power equal to four, would be | 


sufficient to support the body on the slope, wh leit would | 
take a power three times as great or equal to twelve, to. 
support the body in the air.—Hence a cask, a cylinder 

or any other rolling body may be moved up such an in- 

clived plane, by a power a little more than one third 

of that which would be necessary to lift the body direct- 

ly to the same height. Hence it is evident that the lon- 

ger the slope, in proportion to its height, the less power 

will be necessary to roll any body up ; to this inclined 

plane may be reduced hatchets, chissels and other edged 

tools, sloped on ove side. 

OF THE WEDGE. 

This power may be eonsidered as formed of two 
Planes equally inclined and joined together, its use is 
well known. It would be impossible to produce the ef- 
fect of the wedge by the wheel and axle, by the lever or 
the pulley ; for the force of the blow applied to the 
back of the wedge, not only eparates the parts which 
ittouches, but shakes the adjoining parts and renders 
them more disposed to separate when another blow is 
given the wedge. We have previously observed that 
the momentum of any body in motion, is equal to its 
Weight or quantity of matter multiplied by its velocity. 
The force given to the wedge is generally applied by a 
Smart stroke, and not by dead pressure; for a smar 
blow with even a small bammer, will overcome more 
resistance than the constant pressure of a heavy weight ; 
anda blow from a sledge hammer, will, in cieavir, 
Wood or stone overcome a resistance of <everal ton» 5 
nor have we any way of overcoming the force of « 


sometimes the practice to use wedges of dry wood to 
separate blocks and layers of stone, by driving a number 
into the line where the separation is intended and then 
moistening their outward ends with water, which pene- 
trates into the wood, sweils it, and thus by a gradual 
action, without violence, raise the bed of stone above 
the wedge from the 'ower mass. Axes and such in- 
struments as are sloped to an edge on both sides are on 
the principle of the wedge. 
OF THE SCREW. 

The sixth and last mchanical power is the screw, 
but it can hardly be called a simple power, for it is nev- 
er used without the assistance of some of the others, as a 
lever Or handle to turn it. A simple mode of under- 
standing the nature of this power isas follows. Oui of 
a piece of paper cut a right angled triangle, having the 
perpendicular much longer than the base. Fasten this 


‘base to a cylindar, and wind the paper round it, making 


the perpendicular side always to face in the same place, 
by which means the inclined side will, at every turn of 


| the cylinder, draw nearer and nearer to the perpendicu- 


lar side, and at last coincide with it. at the regular side 
of the paper. In this way, the inclined side of the pa- 
per, will represent the winding, or spiral groove, or 
thread of the screw. When this spiral thread is formed 
on the outside of a cylinder it is called a male screw ; 
'| and when the groove is formed on the inside of a cylin- 


| drical pipe, it is called a female screw. The screw acts, 


both as an inclined plane and as a wedge. The screw, 


\|in turning once round, will enter the body it acts upon, 


or will raise it as much as the distance between any two 
threads. The closer the threads, 


requisite to turn it ; but it will require more time to 


what is gained in power is lost in time, and what is gain- 
ed in time is lost in power.’’ 


AL PHILOSOPHY. 


STUDY OF ASTRONOMY. 
This subject is calculated not merely to overpower the || 


intellect with ideas of sublimity and grandeur, but also 


'|to produce adeep moral impression upon the heart, and 


a christian philosopher would be deficient in his duty, 
were he to overlook this tendeney of the oDdjects of his 
mora] education. 

One important moral effect which this subject has a 
natural tendency to produce, is profound humility. What 
an insignificant being does man appear, when he com- 
pares himseif with the magnificence of creation, and the 
myriads of exalted intelligences with which it is peopled! 
What are all the honours and splendours of this earth’y 
ball of which mortals are so proud, when placed in 
competion with the resplendent glories of the skies? 
Such a display as the Almighty has given of himself in 
the magnitude and variety of bis works, was evidently 
intended ‘‘to stain the pride’ of all human grandeur, 
that no * flesh should glory in his presence.’’ Yet, there 
is a disposition that appears so prominent among puny 
mortals, as pride, ambition and vain glory—the very 
opposite of humility, and of all those tempers which be- 
come those ** who dwell in tabernacles of clay and 
whose foundation is in the dust.”” Even without taking 
into account the state of man, a depraved intelligence, 
what 1s there in his situation that should inspire him with 

‘lofty Jooks,’’ and induce him to look down upon his 
fellow men with supercilious contempt ? He derives 
his origia from the dust, he is allied with the beasts that 
perish, and he is fast hastening to the grave, where his 
carcase will become the food of noisome reptiles. He is 


potse that beats, and every breath he draws, and for all 
nat he possesses ; he is dependent on the meanest of his 


Yow, with that of mere pressure or dead weight. It is 


species tor his accommodations and comforts. He holds 


every enjoyment on the most precarious tenure ; kis 
friends may be snatched in a moment from. his embrace 
his riches may take to themselves wings and fly away ; 
and his health and beauty may be blast2d in an hour by a 
breath of wind. Hunger and thirst, cold and heat, pov- 
erty and disgrace, sorrow and disappointment, pain and 
disease, mingle themselves with all pur-uits and- enjoy- 
ments. H1- knowledge is circumscribed withia the nar- 
rowe-t limits, his errors and follies are glaring and in- 
numerable ; and he stands as an almost undistinguisha- 
bie atom, amidst the immensity of God’s works. Still, 
with all these powerful inducements to the exercise of 
humility, man dares to be proud and arrogant. 

How affecting to contemplate the warrior, flushed 
with a diabolical pride, pursuing his conquests through 
heaps of slain, in order to obtain possession of ‘‘ a poor 
pitiable speck of peri:hing earth ; exclaiming in a rage, 
** T will pursue, I will divide the spoil, my lust shall be 


satisfied upon them, I will draw my sword, my hand 


shall destroy them’’—to behold the man of rank glory- 
ing in his wealth, and his empty titles, and looking 
around upon the inferior orders of his fellow mortals as 
the worms of the dust—to behold the man of ambition 
pushing his way thro’ bribery and treachery and slaugh- 
ter, to gain posession of a throne, that he may look 
down with proud pre-eminence upon his fellows—‘o be- 
hold the haughty airs of the noble dame inflated with 
the idea of her beauty and her high birth, as she strut, 
along, surveying the ignoble crowd, as if they were 
the dust beneath her feet—to behold the smatterer in 


the less force will be || 


raise the body to any given height ; the maxim holding | 
good in this as in every other mechanical power ‘ that}. 


every moment dependent on a superior Being for every |, 


learning puffed up with a vain conceit of his superficial 
acquirements, when ue has scarcely entered the porch 
of knowledge——in fine to behold all ranks from the high- 

est, big with an idea of their own importance, and fired 
with pride and revenge at the least provocation whether 
imaginary or real! How inconsistent the manifestations 
| of such tempers, with the many humiliating circumstan- 
ces of our present condition, and with the low rank which 
| we hold in the scale of Universal Being ! 


It is not improbable, that there are in the universe intel- 
_gences of a superior order, in whose breasts pride never 


| founda place, to whom this globe of ours, and all its in- 
_ habitants, appear as incovsiderable as a drop of water, 
filled with microscopic animalcule, does to the proud 
iords of this earthly region. There is at least one being 
to whom this sentiment is applicable, in its utmost ex- 
tent ;--‘* Before Him all nations are as a drop in a buck- 
et, and the inhabitants of the earth as grasshoppers ; yea, 
they are as nothing and vanity.’’ Could we wing our 
way with the swiftness of a seraph, from sun to sun 
and world to world, till we had surveyed all the systems 
visible to the naked eye, which are only as a mere 
speck in the map of the universe—could we at the 
same time, contempiate the glorious landscapes and 
scenes of grandeur they exhibit—could we also mingle 
with the pure and exalted intelligences which people 
those resplendent abodes, and behold the huwble and 
ardent adorations of their Almighty maker, their benign 
and condescending deportment towards one another, 
each “ esteeming another better than himself,’’ and all 
united in the bounds of the purest affection, without one 
haughty or discordant feeling—what indignation and as- 
tonishment would seize us, on our return to this obscure 
corner of creation, to behold beings enveloped in the 
mist of ignorance, immersed in depravity and wicked- 
ness, liable to a thousand accidents, exposed to the rava- 
ges of the earthquake, the voleano and the storms ; yet 
proud as Lucifer, and glorying in their shame? We 
should be apt to view them, as we now do those bedlam- 
| ites, who fancy themselves to be kings, surrounded by 
their nobles, while they are chained to the walls ofa 
| noisome dungeon.’? While we contemplate the Omnip- 
otence of God inthe immensity of creation, let us 
| learn to cultivate humility and self abasement. This was 
| one of the lessons which the pious Psalmist deduced 
| from his survey of the necturnal heavens. When we be- 
| hold the moon walking in brightness, and the innumera- 
ble hosts of stars, overpowered witha sense of bis own 
insignificance and the greatness of Divine condescension, 
ihe ‘exclaimed ‘* Our Lord ! what is man that thou art 


| min‘'ful of him, or the son of man that thou shouldst 


visit him 
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THE CABINET. 


“ C wort uc ted by 
Ye u tread the long extent of bac kward time.’ 


REMAINS OF THE FAMOUS 
TOWER OF BAEZL. 


{From a personal Narrative of a Journey from | 
india to England, by Bussorah, Bagdad, the Ruins | 
of Babylon, Curdistan, the Court. of Persia, the | 
Western shore of the Caspian Sea, Astrakhan, Xe. | 
in the year 1821—By captain the honorable George 
Keppel ] 


“From Herodotus we learn that the tower of 


Babel, or (what was doubtles the same) the temple | 


of Belus, was a stadium in length, according to’ 
Riech’s computation, which allows ive bundred feet, 
would give a circumference of two thousand feet. 
‘Lhe temple consisted of eight turrets rising in suc- 
cession one above the other. Rennel supposes the 
height to be five hundred feet. ihe ascent was 
on tue outside, and there was a convenient resting | 
place about shalf way up. ‘This temple was de- | 
stroyed by Xerxes. Alexander wished to rebuild 
it, but died before he commemmed the undertaking. | 


All that he did was to employ ten thousand soldiers | 


for the space of two months to remove the rubbish. 
‘The ruins of the tower of Babel are six miles S.W. 

uf the town of Hilleh. At first sight, they present | 
the appearance of a hill with a castle on the top; 
the greater portion is covered with a light sandy | 


soil, and it is only in ascending that the trav eller: 


discovers he is walking on a vast: heap of bricks, 
The mound, like the “Mujillebe, is oblong. The 
total circumference has been found to be two thou- 


sand two hundred and eighty six feet, which gives. 


to the ruins a much greater extent of base than to 
the original building. ‘The surplus is very great, 
when one considers the quantity that must have 
been removed by the Macedonian soldiers, and how 
much, in the course of ages, must have been taken 


by the workmen employed in digging for bricks. | 
The elevation of the mound is irregular; to the. 
west it is one hundred and ninety eight feet high. | 
On the top is that which looked Like a castle in the | 


distance; it isa solid mass of kiln burnt bricks, 
thirty seven feet high and twenty eight feet broad. 
The bricks, which are of an excellent deseviption, 
are laid in with a fine and scarcely perceptible ce- 
ment, At regular intervals, some bricks are omit- 
ted so as to leave square apertures through the mass, 
these may possibly have been intended to procure 
a free current of air, that should prevent (he admis- 
sion of damp into the brick work. ‘The summit of 
the mass is much broken, and the fractures are so 
made as to carry conviction that violence has heen | 
used to reduce it to this state. Distinct from the | 
pile of bricks just described, and lower down on 
the north face of the large mound, is another mass 
exactly similar. Pieces of marble, stoues, and 
broken bricks, he scattered over the ruin. ‘lhe 
most curious of the fragments are several misshapen 
masses of brick work, quite black, except in a few 
places where regular layers of kiln burnt bricks are 
discernible; these have certainly been subjected to 
some fierce heat, as they are completely molten —a 
strong presumption that fire way used in the de- 
struction of the tower, which, in parts, resembles 
what the Scriptures proj hesied it should become, 
‘Sa buret mountain.” ‘Travellers who have visited 
this spot, have been struck with the curious appear- 
ance of these fragments, and, having only seen the 
blick stutace, have ahogether rejected the idea of 
their being bricks. In the denunciation respecting | 
Babylon, fire is particularly mentioned as an agent 
against it. To this Jeremiah evidently alludes, 
when he says that it should be “as when God over- 


| said, the Lord rained brimstone and fire.” Again, | 


regularly in the afiernoon, for this was the most {y- 


vorable time, on account of the Dutchman’s ab- 
will kindle fire in his cities, and it shall devour Lis intercourse was successfully carried 


all round about him;” and in sails place, ** Her, on for awhile; but he at length became incautious, 
high gates shall be burned with fire, and the peo-, At one of these visits he had been too lovingly en- 
ple shall tebor in vain, and the folk in the fire, and || gaged, either with the maid or butter-milk, perha 

they shall be weary.” ‘T'aking inio calculation the |, With both, to keep a proper note of time. The 
‘brick mass on the top of the large mound, the rains|| Dutch father bad returned home, and Joe and the 


| are two hundred and thirty five feet high. Rich. maid were in the meal chamber. 
| theught he could trace four stages, or stories of this. he'eny had arrived. 


building; and the united observ: ations of our party | 
| ‘detection; my beroine was not less appre hensive of 


induce the same conviction. 
| Wild beasts appeared to be as numerous here as || consequences. «What is to be done?” exclaimed 
) at the Mujillebe, Mr. Lamb gave up his examina- | each alternately——but #0 time could be lost in spee- 
|| tion, from seeing an animal couched in one of the ulation. A cal] from the stentorian Dutchman, 
square apertures, 1 saw another in a similar sit u threw Joe into the meal-chest! this being the only 
| ation, and the large foot print of a lion was so fresh, || possible chance of escape. In this situation he was 
‘that the beast must have stolen atvay on our ap- emphatically ‘comical Joe!*? Here his mind was 
} proach. From the summit we had a distinct view ||oceupied in philosophising on thé adventures of 
of the vast heaps which constitute all that now re- | love, the probability of escape, and the grotesque 
mains of ancient Babylon; a more complete picture | appearance he should make, if fortunate enough to 
of desolation could not well be imagined. ‘The |, extricate himself ; when suddenly he was roused 
eye wandered over 2 barren desart, in which the | from his meditations by the sound of the Dutchman's 
| ruins are nearly the only indication that it had ever ‘| well | known foot on the stairs, Joe watched the en-. 
been inhabited, It was impossible to behold this | trance of his fearful friend through the key-hole in 
se ene and noi to be reminded how exactty the pre.) the chest—he saw the fatal meal bag upon his 
} dictions of Isaiah and Jeremiah have been fulfilled, || shoulder—saw him set it down, and calmly measure 
| even In the appearance Babylon was doomed to ont a half bushel—tremblingly saw him approach 
|| present; that she should “never be inhabited,” ||the chest!—fearful moment!—the lid flew open, 
that “the Arabian should not pitch his tent there; ‘»|{and Joe was literally buried alive !—an involuntary 
‘that she should «become heaps;” that her cities | screech escaped him, and he as involuntarily sprung 
should be ‘a desolation, a dry land, and a wilder-| upon his knees. ‘The Dutchman, though not easily 
ness.”? startled by fear, not expecting to find in his meal- 
a chest any being in the shape of man, conld not 
withstand the spectred scene before him;—he burl- 
ed with herculean strength the measure at the head 


= : Me Mi || of poor Jve, and made a precipitate retreat. Nev- 
age ; his hair stood 


; er did the old fellow run faster; 
‘COMICAL JOE.” teeth chattered, and limbs trembled; tum- 


erect; 

Inawn inthe flattering table of her ese! ‘| bled over his daughter in the door way, and heels 
Hanved in the frowning wrinkle of her brow | "ov er head into the yard. He could go no further, 
Ard quartered in ber heart! he doth espy and it was with the greatest difficulty “that he could 
Himsett iove's traitor, persuaded he had not seen his Satanie majesty 
That hanged, and Crawn, and quartered, there should be;,in person, After nuch persuasion, he was induced 
‘aw such a love, so vile a lout as he — Shakespeare “to return to the meal che st, W ‘ae lay our hero 
\suffering from the wound he had received. A cu- 
My old grandfather was a seldier of the revolu-| rious spectacle indeed—blood and meal!=The 
‘tion; and often told t us many good stories of the) Dutchman would hardly believe his own eyes, till 
“continental army.” Here he wrote the second) |they met those of his unwelcome visitor. On as- 

of (he first series of his tales. ecertaining this fact, his old animosities returne?— 
| ‘We uad among us an odd genius, known by the Joe was ordered to rise, which movement he made 
appellation of « Comical Joe.” He was the work|, With some difficulty; but through the influence of 
of one of nature’s journeymen—endowed with, ‘the daughter, the usual castigation was dispensed 
symmetry of person, without the necessary intellec-!. with. He was detained, however, with some little 
‘tual polish, He hed many good qualities, and attention to his wounds. unt:] morning, when he 
|| was always ready to serve his comrades, for whom Was brought forth, a large meal bag thrown over 
he innocently furnished abundant sport. He seem-| his head, tied at the bottom, and he placed longi- 
ed to have a natural propensity, or taste, fer butter-, | tudinally onthe back of the Dutchman's nag. In 
milk, and every dairy-maid im the country was a_ this manner he was conveyed to the camp, and pre- 
favorite of his. ‘ihe army encamped, he was on sented to his commending officer, amid the hurras 
the look-out—the nearest farmer’s house never fail-. 24 laughter of his comrades He was divested of 
ed to be honored by his presence; if it contained a), his external garb, and never did man before present 
rosy-cheeked damsel, his visits were not the less| 80 ludicrous a figure! ‘The affair afforded matter 
frequent, or less ardent. It was in one of these, ‘ef amusement during the whole campaign, and is 
butter-milk excursions, on the Hudson, that our often told at this day by those who were then ae- 
‘comical friend nearly lost what sense he had, if not! | quainted with the eccentricities of + comical Joe.” 

his life. He had formed an intimacy with the | TIMOTHY. 
daughter of a respectable Dutch farmer, not strict-) Sir Isaac Newron.-——} he late Dr. Stukely, 
ly agreeable to all parties: of this he had often been says, that one day, by appointment, visiting Sir 
assured, and in various Ways;) sometimes by the | Isaae Newton, the servant told him he was in his 
‘misapplication of mynheer’s foot,— this he always ‘study. No one was perpiitted to disturb him there ; 
took in high dudgeon, for it fouched his honor; but||but, as it was near dinner time. the visitor cat 
had no other visible effect than to teach him car- down tu wait for him.— After a tine dinner was 
tion, So long as he could get a sweet consoling ‘brought in—a boiled chicken under a cover, AD 
word from the “ girl of his heart, » and a supply of hour passed, and Sir Isaac did not appear. The 
iponentnee equally dear to him, he was not to be | doctor ate the fowl and covered up the enpts dish, 
‘defeated by mere trifles. His visits were repeated bid them dress their master another. Before that 


\!threw Sodom and Gomorrah,” on which cities it | 


| 


An important 
My hero was tremblingly sen. 
iro of the punishment that awaited him, in case of 


— 


THE CASEE? 


This is pity aow, 


Let him speak. 
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was ready the philosopher came down ; he apolo-| 
gized for his delay, and added, “ give me but) 
jeave to take my short dinner, I shall be at your 
service ; | am fatigued and faint.” Saying this, he) 
lifted up the cover and without any emotion turn-| 
edabout to Stukely with asmile ; “see,” says he, 
«what We studious people are. I forgot I had 
dined.” 


SHE GEM. 


the crooked lane<, on every hedge 
Tne glaw-warn lights its Gem."'— 7 hor pson. 


Manta Lovisa—Late empress of France, is daugh- 
ter of Francis If. of Austria, and was born in 
1791. ‘The younger branches of the imperial fam- 
ily had been taught to think of Napoleon with so 
much horror that the princess fainted on the first 
suggestion of her marriage to him, but at length 
she vielded to the entreaties of her father, and to 
state policy, and afterwards became sincerely at- 


superior intellect. 


| vid Rutherford, Esq. a counsellor of Edinburgh, 


tached to him, ‘They were marrried in 1810. 
During the absence of Bonaparte in the cam- 
paigns of 1812 and 1813, she was placed by him at 
the head of the French government, as empress 
regent, and in that capacity, she went in state to) 
the senate, and demanded a levy of one hun- 
dred and ninety thousand men, On setting out) 
for the army in 1814, Bonaparte took as it after-, 
wards proved to be, his final farewell of her. The | 
officers of the national guard of Paris, cight hun- 
dred in number, were summoned _ to the great 
loon of the Thuilleries, to receive the solemn de- | 
posit which Napoleon entrusted to their honour, in| 
the persons of his wife and child. “TI confide,” 
said he, and he spoke it in a tremulous accent, | 
“my wife and child to my faithful citizens of Pa- | 
ris, thus giving them the dearest mark of confi- 
dence which I have in my power to bestow.” On 


the 29th of March, the day before the battle of Pa-| 
ris, the empress fled to Blois, and, in May went to | 
Vienna. The principality of Parma, had, in the | 
mean time been secured to her by treaty, and, in 

1817, she took possession of this as princess of Par- 
ma, but her court is neither numerous nor splen-_ 
did. Her son was separated from her in 1815, and 
has not since been under her care. | 


Mapim Leritra RomaLina Buoxararte.—Moth-| 
er to the late Emperor of France, was born at Aja-| 
cio, in Corsica; in the year 1750, and 1767, mar- | 
ried an assessor to the tribunal of that island. 
On the death of her husband, she was left with a 
numerous family, and without a fortune.—She how- 
ever, succeeded in gaining powerful friends and 
protectors to some of whom she was indebted for 
the elevation of her family. On the invasion of 
Corsica by the English, she removed to Marseilles, 
and from thence to Paris, where she resided until 
the downfall of the emperor. During the greate; 
part of that period, she lived in all the splendou 
and luxury of a court, and received from the | 
French people that homage which was due to the 
mother of their sovereign. But the elegance which 
surrounded this lady had no charms for her ane 
it was said, that she was constantly advising Na- 
poleon to recollect that the day of trial might come 
When the dazzling glory with which she was encir- 
cled, might pass away. Since the abdication of th. 
emperor, Madam Bounaparte has resided in th 


states of the church, with her sons Lucien anc 
Louis 


Mas. Scorr.—Talents, luckily for the world 
do not pass, like estates, by hereditary descent. 
There are, however, some instances in wich th 
son has inherited the genius of the paral. © 
Walter Scott affords one of these imstances.—His 


mother wav a woman of elegant taste, and of very 
She was the daughter of Da- 


whose country residence was an ancient mansion in 
that neighborhood, called Hermiston Hall. Miss 
Rutherford was born in the Scottish capital, in 
1729, At an early age she was taught the Latin 
and French languages, and become a proficient in 
wany branches of the Belles Lettres. Her predi- 
lection for poetry was manifested almost from the 
dawn of her existence. Allan Ramsay was her 


first guide in her poetical studies, and some of her || 


verses were written when she was only in her 
eleventh year. Among the number of her corres- 


pondents was Blacklock, the blind bard, who al-|. 


ways spoke of her as a woman of superior powers. 
At alater time she was also the friend and cor- 
respondent of Burns. Her mental endowments 
were rivalled by her personal attractions. But nei- 
ther powers nor beauty could prevent her youth 
from being overcast by the gloom of sorrow. The 
object of her first affection is said to have been an 
Irish gentleman of distinction, with whom she had 
consented to pass the remainder of her days; but 
he was unfortunately drowned in his passage from 
Edmburgh to Ireland. This was a source of 
bitter anguish to her, and it was long before she 
recovered her tranquillity. At rather an advanc- 
ed period, she married Mr, Walter Scott, a gentle- 
man of considerable property in the vicinity of the 
Scottish metropolis. She died in the year 1789, in 


| the 60ih year of her age. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


* Blending the useful with the sweet ” 


The following singular custom is said to prevail 
in by far the larger part of the Islands of the 
Archipelago ; the eldest daughter on her mar- 
riage, to which the parents cannot refuse their 
consent takes as her marriage portion, the family 
house, together with all its furniture, and one 
thirdor a Jarger share of the maternal property, 
which in realty, tn most of these islands consti- 
tutes the chief means of subsistence. The other 
daughters as they marry off in succession, are like- 
wise entitled to the family house then in occupation ; 
and the same shares of whatever property remains. 
it appears also that the minds of the natives are 


completely reconciled to this strange custom, in as| 
much as there are few instances of any endeavor | 


having been made to evade it by an appeal to the 
rurkish law. Ia the diocese of Mitilene, how- 
ever, the Bishop, has procured the adoption of 
some modifications which mitigate the obvious evil 
of such a usage, and the rule established there is as 
follows ;-—if the family property be valued at more 
than 1.50 pra¥ree; (in 1797 equivalent to about 
80/) the eldest daughters portion is one third of the 


amount, and the second’s portion, one third of the |, 


emainder,& so on if there be more daughters. As 

for the sons they have a right to nothing, & the re- 
iva:ning property may be bequeathed in’ whatever 
‘nanner the father pleases. 


Ruran Taste. I regard the man who sur- 
-onnds his dwelling with objects of rural taste, or 


‘ho even plants a single shade tree by the road-_ 


de asa benefactor ; not merely because he adds 
the general beauty of the country, and to the 
jeasure of those who travel through it, but be- 
ause also, he contributes something to refine- 
sent of the general mind ;—he improves the taste, 
-pec-ally of bis family and neighbourhood. ‘There 
-« power in scenes of rural beauty, to affect our 


social and moral feelings. A fondness for these 


| Scenes is seldom found with coarseness of senti- 
ment and rudeness of manners. One may judge 
) with confidence, of the taste and intelligence of a 
family by the external air of their dwelli..gs. In 
‘my excursions in the country, if I pass a habita- 
tion, however spacious, standing naked to the sun, 
with nothing ornamental, nothing inviting, around 
‘it, [ cannot help saying to myself, however 
‘abundant may be the slovenly possessions of its 
(owner, there is no retirement in that house ; there 
is no delicate and kindly interchange of sentiment 
‘among its inmates, and if euer they are soviable, 
their sociableness consists in rude and fitful loquac- 
ity. ‘Their books are few, and those ill-chosen and 
unread. But if I notice a dwelling, however hum- 
ble, which is apparently as snug as its owner has 
meansto make it, displaying neatness and taste in 
‘its fences, and shades, and shrubbery and flower- 
‘pots at the windows ;—I feel assured that this is 
the abode of refinement ; this is the house of ra- 
tional enjoyment, of intelligent and kindly inter- 
course.— Christian Spectator. 


New-York American. 

_ Without meaning any disparagement to the mer- 
cantile, or what are called the liberal professions, 
|I shall also assume, that there is as much respecta- 
bility, nay, dignity, in the calling of most crafts- 
men, (old saws and adages to the contrary not- 
withstading,) as can be fairly attached to other 
professions. I know not why the man who con- 
‘ceives and executes the design of the massive 
setae that adorn our New Exchange, or who, by 
erecting them discovers his familiarity with the no- 
blest principles of mechanism, may not claim 
equal respect, in his calling, withthe man who ina 
crowded auction room, watches the “ price decid- 
‘ing hammer,” as it falls big with the fate 
‘of a piece of cloth. ‘The man who builds 
a ship, nicely adjusting its relative parts, with so 
/much necessary precision that the violation of any 
‘one scientific principle would involve a total fail- 
wd or he who constructs a steam engine, ora 
‘| printing-press or who controls and directs this 
‘emission of intellect, is surely entitled to as much 
praise, and should feel as much the dignily of his 
profession, as the man who makes pills and plas- 
‘ter fer pay, or as he who studies héw he shall best 
‘conceal the guilt of a conspirator or a highwayman, 
and make “the worse appear the better reason.” 


A Nose For tn Arm. ‘That class of people in 
New Jersey, who are not very particular about 
the etiquette of fashionable life, have a habit, when 
inviting their guests at a table to help themselves, 
‘of saying ‘‘ make a long arm. A good woman of 
‘this unsophisticated class, having one day a Scotch- 
‘man to dine with her, who had an exceedingly 
long nose, could not help taking particular notice 
‘ofthat distinguished member of her guests face, 
‘and as the enormous proboscis was naturally up- 


| permost in her thoughts, when she would have said 
“make a long arm,” she was so unfortunate as to 
‘say, “do make a long nose sir.’ ‘A lang nose, 
‘quotha ?? replied the Scotchman. ‘I thockt in a’ 
conscience gude woman, ye wad be content wi’ the 
ane | ha.” 


‘| It is wondeful to consider how a command or 


call to be liberal, all of a sudden, impoverishes the 
rich, breaks the merchant, shuts up every man’s ex- 
ce hequer, and makes those men in a minute have 
nothing to give, who at the very same instant want 
‘nothing to spend. So that instead of relieving the 
poor, such a demand strangely incraases their aum- 
ber and sransforms rich men into beggars present~ 


ily. 
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Von. Itt, 


~ sons why the institution could not have existed prior to. 


MASONIC MIRROR. 


MAY 26, 1827. 


PRETENSIONS OF FreE-Masonry.’’—Under this 
head, a writer in the Worcester Agis is endeavoring to 
show the fallacy of some ef the pretensions of the fraterni- 
ty. He has published two numbers, composed chiefly of 
quotations from Webb’s Monitor, whichhe calls the 
‘* Koran ef Freemasonry,”’ ‘* approved by the constituted | 
authorities.’’ In this, so far as the Monitor is intended | 
to illustrate the several degrees of which it treats, and as 
a key to masonry, we fully agree. But we are not satis- 
fied that it is the best historical authority extant. The 
writer in the A°gis has adduced no argument in support | 
of the opinion he seems to entertain, has given us no rea- | 


the deluge; and in fact has hardly expressed an opinion | 
on the subject; from which we are left to infer that the | 
idea is too impotent to bear its own weight. His Jast and | 
only definite expression is, ‘I cannot believe one word | 
of its antediluvian pretentions.”” We shall not attempt } 
to convince him; but will offer a few expjanatory obser-— 
vations, that he may understand in what light we, as ma- 
sons, view these ‘* pretensions.’’ It matters not whether 
the institution has existed for five thousand years, or five. 
hundred, so that it be a good institution, designed to | 
promote the happiness of the great family of man. Its, 
antiquity is not worth disputing about. We know it has | 
stood long enough to test its principles, and satisfy the 
enlightened and liberal that it is based on the immutable 
laws of morality, justice and benevolence. 


The masonic institution does not date its consociated | 
existence from the creation: this would be absurd; but || 
we contend that its principles received their birth with. 
the creation of man—they were inherent in his pature. 
Ancient masonry, and geometry, are synonymous terms, | 
—this science was anciently taught in Lodges, and exclu- 
sively confined to thoxe who were initiated into the mys-_ 
teries. There was also a system of ethics connected 
with it, which it was thought imprudent or improper to! 
reveal to the multitude. Of this, the writer in the Egis, | 
if he be a mason, must be sensible; and if he be not, he 
ought first to inform himself of the various bearings and | 
applications of the ‘‘ pretentions,’’ before he condemns | 
them as fallacious; otherwise he may iguorantly place 


| known as the pillars of Seth or Enoch. From the con- 


effect. 


mined, order could not be established in civil or religious 


himself in a very. unpleasant situation. Assuming then 
the position that ancient masonry and geometry are sy- 
nonymous, we shall endeavor to show the existence of 
masonry prior to the flood. Man Was created ‘ after 
the image of God,”’ to use the words of an eminent writer, 
** with a heart thoroughly instructed in the noble science 
of geometry, for his own impiovement, and for the in- 
struction of his descendants, in the art of applying every 
part of the creation to the glory of the creator, and for | 
the benefit of the creature.”?. Though we have no positive 
evidence of the use Adam made of this science, it is a| 
rational conclusion that after having been excluded from 
his paradisiacal garden, he constructed a suitable shelter to 
protect him-velf from the heat, for refreshment and for 
worship; and it is equally clear that his descendants were 
acquainted with the science and its application, or they 
must have dwelt in woods, dens and caves, or arbors | 
made of branches of trees, and mud-hovels; and in pre- 
suming the existence of the latter, we presume the exist- 
ence of geometrical principles. Furthermore, Cain was 
expelled from the altars of Adam, and forthwith built a 
strong city and called it after the name of his eldest son 
Enoch, whose race was skilled in the science of geome- | 
try, or masonry, and several other curious arts. Now if. 
Adam were not acquainted with geometry, where did | 
Cain acquire his knowledge of the science? We learn 
from holy writ,—and it is difficult to obtain better au- 


thority, —that Jabal first invented tents: Jubal was the. 


inventor of the harp and organ, and Tuba! Cain was skill- 
ed in the art of forging and working of metals; so that 
we have good evidence that the arts at this time, had 
arrived to a considerabie degree of maturity. Is it diffi- 
cult then to conceive the existence of geometry, a science 
peculiar to nature? If we admit that it be not, we admit 
the existence of one of the most essential principles of 
ancient masonry ; and this is all wecontend for. We 
do not pretend that masonry, as an association, had a 
being prior to the flood; but that its principles had their 
birth with the creation of man, -that its principles are 
founded in nature, and are virtuous and correct,—that 
they are not the offspring of a chimerical brain. 


Seth, and his descendants, were equally skilled in the | 
science of geometry. Foreseeing the approach of the}! 


uniyersal deluge, which was likely to deprive man of the 
discoveries and improvements then made in the arts of 
civilization, he raised *‘ two large pillars, one of brick, 
[brass?] and the other of stone, and inscribed thereon an 
abridgement of geometry, or masonry, that if the pillar 
of brick happen to be overthrown by the flood, that of 
stone might remain.’’ Josephus says these pillars were 
to be seen in his time, in the land of Siriad, and were 


tents of these pillars it has been inferred that some atten- 
tion was given to the science of astronomy; and indeed 
it is a very rational inference, whether indicate by the 
contents of the pillars or not; for what is there in the 
whole range of nature’s works, more calculated to arrest 
the attent‘on of an uninformed people, than the motion 
and variety of the heavenly bodies? They powerfully 
excite the wonder and admiration of such a people, and 
generate an irresistible curiosity to ascertain the cause and 
The Chinese appear to have made astronomical 
observations soon after the flood; their skill has been at 

tributed to the instructions received from \oah, supposed 
to be the Fohi of the Chinese. Without a knowledge of 
the changes of the seasons, agriculture could not succeed; 
if the duration of the months and years were not detei- 


affairs: therefore, as a knowledge of astronomy, geome- 
try, &c. seems to have been necessary to the existence 
and social being of man, it is fair to conclude that the 
creator, in forming him, implanted in him the germe of 
science, and endowed him with the requisite faculties for 
its cultivation. But we have said more than enough on the 
subject; we presume no ore will deny the possession of 
a knowledge of particular sciences to our anted:luvian 
brethren. If we have shewn the existence of geometry 


before the flood, we have shewn also the existence of } 


ancient masonry. No one will pretend that morality 
has not existed from the beginning of the world. When 
we speak then of masonry before the deluge, we speak of 
morality and geometry, for these were the constituent 
parts of anctent masonry. If a mason ever asserted that 
the society had a being in the o'd world, for so we may 
‘erm it, we wish not to be engaged as his advocate. 


CeLeBRATION.—The Festival of St. John the Bap- 


tist will be celebrated in the village of Herkimer, N. Y. || 


by the Royal Arch Chapter, No. 27, in conjunction with 
Amicable Lodge, No. 37, of the same place. The pro- 
cession will be formed at the house of Companion Benja- | 
min Kelsey, at 1® o’clock a. M.and move to the Chureh, 


The villains who administered the intoxicating dram, 
| should be held responsible for the murder of the child, 
They are so in a moral, if not in a legal point of view, 
We hope their names will be given to the public, that 
they may be held upto merited contempt. Since oy, 
acquaintance with newspapers, we have never seen them 
so filled with accounts of murders, suicides, accidents, 
&e. as at present. 


We can scarcely open one that 
does not present to us the particulars of some attrocioys 
affair, It seems that murder is becoming fashionable, 
and suicide commendable In one paper we have count. 
ed accounts of eleven crimes and accidents. In another 


twelve! 


BCP Mr. H. Niles, editor of the Baltimore Weekly 
Register, has given notice that he has a letter in his pos. 
(session for ** Abraham Thornton,’’ an Englishman, who 
| is supposed to be in this country under an assumed name. 
| The letter 1s from Thoruton’s mother, and can be obtained 
by him for whom it is intended, on application by letter 
or otherwise, to Mr Niles, without having his name or 
person exposed. Mr. N. gives his pledge to this effect. 
The circumstances appear to be these:—Thornton was 
charged with a high crime committed on the persen of a 
beautiful young woman named Mary Ashford, and avoid. 
ed the penalty of the law by pleading the benefit of an 
old statute, (not supposed to have been in existence, and 
which has since been repealed) to prove his innocence, 
in the absence of positive testimony, by ‘ wager and 
battle’? with the nearest kin of the deceased; and no one 
appearing to contend with him, he was discharged. 


| Tue Press 1n EnGLAND.—The last Quarterly Re 
view contains an article on the ‘* Law of Libel, and the 
state of the Press in England,” from which the following 
facts are gathered. ‘ It appears on authentic statements 
made by Lord John Russel to the House of Commons, 
in April, 1922, that a single firm of booksellers were in 
the habit of selling five millions of volumes annually; 
that they paid about 6,500]. per annum for advertisements 
of their publications; and kept employed continually 
not less than two hundred and fifty printers and book- 
binders. In the year 1821, there were not less thaa 
23,600,000 newspapers sold in Great Britain; of these 
‘the London daily journals sold not less than fourteen 
‘millions, and the weekly papers two millions. In 1782, 
‘the newspapers published in Great Britain and Ireland 
"were only seventy nine—in the next eight years, to 1790, 
they had sustained the extraordinary increase to one hun- 


dred and forty six: but in the following thirty years, end- 
ing in 1821, they had augmented to not less tham two 
hundred and eighty four. The greater journals published 
in London were in 1782, eighteen; in 1790, they were 
thirty two; and in 1821, they had increased to fifty six. 
| Prior to 1790, weekly papers did not exist; in 1821, there 
were not less than thirty two such papers published in 
London alone. Circulating libraries had increased with 


the same extraordinary rapidity. In 1770, there were 


only four in the metropolis; in 1821, the number was not 


less than one hundred, and about nine hundred were 
scattered through the country. Book clubs, and reading 
societies, which were unheard of till witbin the last twen- 


ty years, existed, in 1821, to the number of 1500 os 
2000.” 


where an Oration wil! be delivered; after which the pro- | 
cession will return to Comp. Kelsey's, who will furnish | 
dinner and refreshments at a reasonable rate. The Com- 
panions and Brethren of neighboring Lodges are respect- 
fully invited to attend said celebration. Thé neighboring 


form. This is incorrect. 


New THEATRE..—In the Evening Gazette of last 
Saturday, it is stated that the Corner Stone of the new 


Theatre now erecting in this city, will be laid in Masonic 


We are not aware that ai 


clergy are also invited to attend. 


A child, eleven years of age, was drowned in China, i 


Me. on the 4th inst. He was sent to the village on an |, sume the editor of the Gazette made the statement unad- 


errand, where he was treated till he became intuxicated. | 


On his return home he fell into.a brook and lost his life. | ed on the subject. He is requested to correct the error. 


application for such a performance has been made to ei- 
their of the Masonic bodies in this city; if so, such an 
application has not been acceeded to. 


We do not pre- 


visedly; but we assure him that he is not correctly «dvis- 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
—————- ‘Be it our weekly task 
To note the passing tidings of the times. 


BLASPHEMY.— Miller, tlie editor of the Advocate, at | 
Batavia, and likewise editor of Moxgan’s Masonry, 
being atked the question, whether‘ the second book of 
Morgan’s ‘‘Illustrations of Masonry”’ was to be publish- | 
ed, made the following declaration; “ Whether we live or. 
die-—whether we are, or are not doomed io share the same | 
fate of Morgan, as is expressed, ALI. the secrets of Ma- 
sonry will be unfolded. It is placed beyond the power | 
of masonic anarchists to prevent this. It is decreed not | 
of earth but of heaven. Providence has thus far blessed | 
our labours and our motives. Blood beyond that of mar- | 
tyrdom, might ere this have drenched our streets, had the | 
masonic veil at once been torn asunder.”’ What an easy | 
matter it is for a man to make himself a fool, if he begin i 
at the right end! and Miller appears to possess a peculiar 
faculty in this way. Does the infid'1 believe there is a | 
God? When did he change his belief ? He says it is 
“decreed of heaven:’’he has mistaken the place. 


Slaves. —The followiny will give a tolerable idea of 
the increase of the slave population of the country.— It is | 
truly a matter of serious import. South Carolina had in | 
1820 - 251,78@slaves, and 6,714 free blacks—total, 258, | 
497. Her white population 231, 8.2—giving the blacks 
a majority of 27, 685! 

There are now as many as 2,000,000 slaves in the U- i 
nited States. Their increase 's almost incredible. Let | 
fancy caray you feward to the eud of another half centu- 
ry and contemplate the possibili‘ies of our condition. 
Twenty years is more than time enough to double the | 
black population. In 1850, therefore,at this rate, weshall | 
have a number of negroes larger by about 4,00*,0U0 than | 
the present white populatien. In some states the in- | 
crease of slaves is more than three times as great as that 
of the whites. In South Carolina for ten years preceding 
1820, the increase of the latte: was only 8 to every hun- 
dred, while that of the former was 26. As often there- | 
fore as a given number of the white inhabitants increased | 
600, the same number of the black was increased 2,600. 
In some of the states the number of slaves is already 
greaver than that of the free. 


In digging the cellar for the new Vestry of the old 


Forbes, of Bridgewater, on the SOth April last! Some of 


was at the rate of more than a ton anda half of well made 


| conducted with talent, taste, and judgment, and is truly 


South, on Saturday. a grave stone was found errec!, at) 
the distance of nearly three feet below the surface of the | 


earth, with this inscription, ‘‘frs Elizabeth Shore, wife 
of Mr. George Shore, died Sept. 14, 1730, aged 48” | 


| 
La Perouse. The fate of this distinguished French navi- | 


gator, has for many years |een a matter of doubt and spec- | 


ulation; but the question is in a fair way to be definitely 
settled. Capt. Dilton, of a Bengal sh p, during a recent 
voyage, obtained from the Tucopian Islanders a sword 
hilt having on it the initials of La Peiouse. On enquiry 
he ascertained that it came from a neighboring Island cal- 
led Malicolo, where the natives said, two large ve-sels 
had been driven ashore many years before. 

Capt. D. made an attempt to reach the island, but in 
consequence of calms and scarcity of provisions, did not 
succeed. He arrived at Calcutta, reported the facts, | 
and the English East-India company immediately fitted 
out a ship of which he took command, and sailed for the 
Islands. We shall shortly know the result. 


We learn that F. S. Hin, Esq. editor of the Boston 
Lyceum, is preparing for the press, a work to be entitled 
“Specimens of American Poetry, with Critical and Bio- | 
graphical Notices.’’ It will be published the ensning fall. 
Such a work is much wanted, and few individuals are 


better qualified than Mr. Hill, to render it valuable and, 
interesting. 


Muvserry TRees.—-In our last we published 


article from a Providence paper, stating that Joshua 


| 
Clarke, Esq. of Kingston, R. I. had planted the present: 


Ata recent term of the S. J. Court heid in Springfield, 
Calvin Spelman of Granville, a widower, with three 
children, and George Lamb, of Palmer, were convicted 


Spring upwards of 6000 mulberry trees. This we have | of felonious assaults upon young females, with intent, 
since been assurred by the gentleman himself is not strict-, | &c. and severally sentenced to the state prison for ten 
ly correct. He planted in 1824, seed sufficient to pro- | years. These cases, it is stated, disclosed a degree of 


duce 1800 trees, which are now in a very flourishing state. | 


The preset season, he has planted seed sufficient for 
about 6000. 


It is stated that 120,000,000 letters and packages are 
annually transmitted by post, in France. The daily 
amount deposited at Paris, is between 25 and 30,000. 
During the session of Congress, not less than 100,000. 


letters and packages are forwarded weekly from Washing- 
ton city. 


— 


It has been ascertained that the true name of the person 
confined in the jail at Albany, for the murder of Mr. | 


Whipple, is Jesse Strong. He has been committed for 
trial in August. 


The Springfield Republican states that five hundred 
and thirty seven pounds of grass were cut from four and 
one third square rods of land belonging to Mr. Alpheus 


the spears of grass exceeded 19 inches in length. This 


hay to an acre. 


We have seen the first number of a weekly paper 
just issued in this city, under the title of the Morning 
Star. It is intended to promote the interests of Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers, and Mechanics. 


—s 


Nortu American.—We have received the first 
number of this weekly publication. It is beautifully ex- 
ecuted. Printed in the quarto form, for binding. It is 


worthy of patronage. It is published by Mr. Samuel 


Sands, Baltimore, at $4 per annum. Subscriptions will 
be received at this office. 


The twe branches of the Legislature will convene in 


tact 
, shaft struck him in the side, and he survived but two 


this city on Wednesday next. The number of Represen- 


tatives will be unusually large, notwithstanding Boston 
has failed. 


Jared Sparks, Esq. editor of the North American Re- 


press. They are numerous and in good order; making 
35°manuscript volumes. 


Biack Stone Canau.—It is said nearly a thou- 
sand hands are employed on this ‘Canal, and it progtes- 
ses rapidly. The locks are built of granite which is 
found in large quantities near where it is wanted to be 
used. 

The practical effects of the new naturalization bill are 


beginning to be felt in Canada. Many famlies have left 
the province. Some of them old inhabitants. 


RePresENTATivEs.—Not a single individual was 


elected at the trial on Thursday week ; consequently 
Boston will have but eight representatives the present 
year. The number designated was thirty. 


A man by the name of Alexander M’Lean of New- 
York, murdered his wife at 11 o’cclock, A. M. on the 


.6th inst. ; after which he took a dose of poison. An 
attempt was made to prevent its operation, but failed. It 
has had the desired effect, and saved the state some ex- 
pense Mrs. M’L is saidto have been a worthy woman. 


A teamster of thename of Bear was stopped on the 
West Chester Road, in Pennsy!vania, by two ruffians who 
demanded his money. He resisted and had nearly con- 
quered the villians, whentwo others came up and stabbed 
him twenty-two time~ through the coat, with a knife, five 


view, is engaged in preparing Washington’s MSS. for the | 


brutal ferocity almost unexampled. 


Coroner’s Inquest.—-The body of a man was dis- 


_| covered in the water at the south side of Long wharf, on 


Saturday last; it was immediately taken out and found 
to be dead. An inquisition was held before Prince Snow, 
jr. Exq. Verdict of the jury that he came to his death by 
drowning. No marks of violence were discovered on 
the body, nor any evidence before the jury by which they 
could determine who the person was. Since that time 
persons have viewed the body and say tkat his name was 
James Riley, an Irishman, lately from Halifax, in the 
Amazon, Capt. Little; he was seen at South Boston on 
Friday last. 


SHIPwRECK.—The brig Rob Roy, from Belfast for 


Quebec gras wrecked in a violent gale on the right of — 


the 30th ult on the shoals of L’Islet. The number of 
passengers was 15!—of these were drowned, i9 children, 
3 women, and two men. The Waterloo brought away 
27 men, 16 women, and 27 children.—in all, 70 persons 
—the rest had proceeded to Quebec by Jand. The sur- 
vivors were loud in their praise of the inhabitants ef the 
country near where they were wrecked, who treated them 
with the utmost kindness, slaughtering their catile to give 
them provisions. The cargo of the Rob Roy is valued 
at 30,000/. which is almost all lost or damaged. 


Mr. Daniel A. Treat, of New-Milford, Conn. 
while fishing for Shad in the Housatonic river was up- 
set in a canoe and drawn to the bottom by the same. 
When the seine was drawn in he was found still attach- 
ed to it, apparently lifeless ; but by great exertions he 
was happily resuscitated and restored to his family. 

On the 4th instant, Mr. Stitchbury of the Mount 
Pitt Circus, New-York, was killed in the following mel- 
ancholy manner. He was amusing himself with a swing a 
short distance from the city, when a horse with a wagor 
took fright, broke through the fence, and came in con- 

yith Mr. S. when on the point of descending ; the 


hours. He was dreadfully mangled. 


Continental Money.-. Few perhaps are aware that the 
emissions of paper money during the revolutionary war, 
and which were rendered necessary in the absence of 
regular governments of sufficient energy to enforce the 
collection of taxes, amounted to the enormeus sum of 
two hundred of millions of dollars. The first emission, 
of two millions only, took place in June 1775 ; and 


in the year °79 upwards of ove hundred and forty mill- 
ions were emitted. 


Spain. Barcelona, @pril 5. The flames of insur- 
rection appear to be blazing throughout the whole prov- 
ince. From every quarter, advices on this occasion are 
arriving from the local authorities, civil, military, 
and judical. Sedition was reigning first in the environs of 
Tortosa ; it has burst out in the corregimientos of Gero- 
na and Figueras. Those of Vich and Manreza, have al- 
so yielded to the same influence which looks as if it would 
extend its empire to the camp of Tarragona also. 


MARRIED, 
In this city, on Thursday, 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 


Potter, Mr. Josiah Clark, merchant, to Miss Louisa 
Clark. 


In this city, Mr. Ira Crayford, te Miss Mary Jackson. 
—Mr. James Tower, of Lowell, to Miss Sarah Baker, 
of this city. 


In Dorchester, 15th instant, Mr. Holland Mason to 
Miss Susan Veazie. 


In Scituate, Mr. Theophilus Cushing, of Hingham, to 
Miss Lucinda Lapham. 


In Lexington, Mr. John C. Brackett, of Woburn, to 
Miss Mary Smith. 


DIED, 


In this city, on Friday last week, Mrs. Penelope Sedg- 
wick, aged 56, relict of the late Judge Sedgwick. 

On Saturday evening last, Mary, child of James Cush- 
ing, aged 4 years. 

In Dedham, Mrs. Lucy, wife of Mr. John Eastman, 


of them entered the body. He is in a dangeroua state. 


jr. aged 25. 
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‘Vor. 
1) 
ti Rest, rest, sweet Voyager /——the dirge is swelling, | WomMan. 
ti And sad the mournful train r Once on a times to forests wild, 
i} Unclose for thee that mute and narrow dwelling \! Remote from public view, 
W here tempests beat in vain,—~ | An aged sire his fav'rite child 
Fast by that hallowed fane Ia iulancy withdrew. 
| 


Where in pure prayer was bowed thy childish head, ‘that, peaceful and secluded there, 


Thy virgin grave they spread ;—— | Amid thé silent grove. 
i Fragrant blossoms deck the bier, The boy mighi shun each female snare, 
f| And o’er thy turf crowned bed, flows forth affection’s And never learn to love. 
tear. 


But soon as years had rolled away. 


“TERE WREATH. | But one there was, with years and sorrows bent, 


And flower looks smiling on flower, as each = © 


| And tancy’s power began, 
5 
; Impatient of paternal sway . 
a And pale, pale brow, of every hope beguiled, He sought the haunis of man. 
** Tho’ thus confin'd, my agile t may fy 1e 1} OU ehe varying scene, 
Thro’ all the regions of variety.” — Olway, | Down to the grave lamenting for her child. | 
| that he id Bat woman's soft attractive mein : 
he ose soul was wilh the mai | ' 
"Eo * The following beautiful poem we extract from the May number | Si sae its f Seithincn Beguiled his eye the most. ys 
of the Boston Lyecum. It is, we believe, trom the pen of F. S. Hull, || ince being its firet dawn displayed, | 4 
Fsq. the talented editor of the Lyceum. Where might bridal chamber be, se 
‘That looks so heavenly sweet?’ 
> 
DEATH OF V Save where her form was laid: 
Whence those portentous | Withered the plants, their garden’s pride, ‘Unknown in our retreat. 
With their cool sheltering arms the tall bananas died, ‘Oh! would it,’ said the youth, * but flee 
| d birds fly? The moulcering cottage sank, the sparkling streamlet | To our sequestered ceil; 
All, all are gone!—-yet weep not, ye, whose eye Forevermore would dwell! 
ith s 
That livid circles Above this changeful sky, ‘logether througi, the woods we ‘d siray. 
Doth mark the mansion of the blest, And build the self same nes? ; 
a || ‘Where the earth-chast ened and the pure ones rest, I'd woo it all the live-long day, 
Safe from the surging sea, the tempest’s breath, And clasp it to my breast 
Why doth he roam the beach, and bow the anxious ear? of pining 
) \ 1 Haste, lofty ship! with banners proudly streaming, | H. BIRTH DAY IN SPRING. 
r | Haste to thy haven ere the tempest rise, | —— | The sights and sounds of jovetiness 
Thou who dost bear in beauty brightly beaming Are abroad upon the earth; 
| Pitst Bove. | 
ates The young Virginia to her native skies. | 


Hada share the other's birth. 
It was the maid of Monaco 


| 
| | 
ma te From Gallia’s wealth, to that lone isle returning, | ae 
| O’er whose dark mountain tops and shadowy vales | Walked forth in the gray twilight, | 
Ain't 4 In lingering gold a tropic sun is burning, To list the shadowy waters flow, | 
; | 
| 
| 


; The rilis are laughing m erystai light— 
TY) Bae With joyous thought her home she hails, To number the clouds of night: 


i For the presence of spring is there. 
. Batis) Where from the rock the silvery fount is springing, And never was seen a more beautiful maid, Like = purple cloud that has left the west 
i | In her soft nest the sweet bengali singing: — In morning sunlight or evening shade. | Is yon bank with its violet crowned— 
Gita : For there, when eve the tamarind leaf doth close, a E hs | With the green leaves drooped a’er each sceuted urn, 
TRY) Pa The prayer is never breathed without her idol name. | yes—ne’er bad azure eyes such power; | The time of the song and flower: 
| ; 4 i. ; | Oh! her voice was odours sung: | And why had not such sweet influenee charm 
Hark to the thunder’s roar! | Her footsteps like dews on the sleeping ground, | 
i 1a 7} Red lightnings pierce the sky, | When they press the grass with a light sweet sound. | That first spring has been the only one 
: i t Rude billows lash the rocky shore, The year of my life has known; 
And Ocean’s deeps reply. — followed with an eager tread; And that, with a short and blighted reign, 
Way i The ship! The ship! she rises high . 2 ; a Ina soft and } faultering tone | 7 Soon abandoned its sunny throne. 
Vis | ait Upon the surges proud, “oie I spoke, Lknow not what I said, { As the birds, the flowers, and the showers of Spring 
Tan And now her rent sails quivering fly 1 but knew we were alone: Are pes, joys, ; 
ah | But my birds were caged, my b hecked, 5 
Amid the cleaving cloud; but knew I watched, I had prayed to see— | "That 
| bok Wild o’er her wreck the mad waves pour, This moment, to speak my idolatry. | One aft i 
| Tossing their foaming crests. Dark Storm! what wilt | 
She heard Till there was left my Spring 
She heard me with a virgin grace, | 
i | With a miid and bashful air; Not one green leaf to tes, 
cae Come to the sounding beach, for she is there I] And as I gazed upon her face, 
Whom the impatient lover rushed to meet. | A blush hang trembling there— 
ie f hy No bridal trappings deck her bosom fair, } Oh! ne’er is love’s cheek so dear to the eye, Ant left me a sneer or masking cile 
Be by No garland binds her sun-bright hair, So pure, as when rosed by young modesty. And a cold and careless eye. 
Save where the sea-weed its damp mesh hath braided ;— Years bring their Sprng—the green leaf comes 
aL a i ; The pure rose-tint of modesty hat! faded i € spoke not: "t was enough for me Again with the early shower; 
ea To a pale, violet hue—and yet t is sweet | She had heard—did not deride; And though flowers close and the birds are mute— | 
To gaze upon the beautiful, who wear I cared not, if I might but be 
3 a if! i Such fixed and holy smile undimmed by mortal care. | Thus gazing, and by her side: But never again for the human heart 
Hie | In this pause was bliss inexpressible; A second epring ean be; 
Hole Yet ah! for all these visions bright Had she spoken, her voice had destroyed the spell. SS rene 
| Of love and hope, whose pinions white 
1 ys} Folded o’er her on the deep, Day-light hath riven, but never set a 
| Or gliding to the couch of sleep On the fountain’s erystal flow; Like virtue m aw 
| ) Wi Freshened her ruby lip with rapture’s breath ,-- But on that spot again I ’ve met Like the light cloud that dims th. chastest fine, 
a i For all the promised gifts of rainbow Fancy’s store, | The fair maid of Monaco: L’ke harlot’s love, or levity in brides, 
Bitter and scant hath been thy boon, O Death! She has told her love; I have heard with pride, 
4] aii | This cold and sea-washed bed upon her native shore. The nymph I adore will be my bride. So short-lived is the dete~when born it dies. 
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